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Open House on Jan. 24 saw much more activity than a typical campus Saturday. Departments, labs and lecture halls at Sir George 
and Loyola were teeming with 3000 prospective students learning about Concordia. During Portfolio Day, nearly 400 potential 
artists brought in their creative works for appraisal. 


Biofuel network launched 


DAWN WISEMAN 


The Honourable Jean-Pierre Black- 
burn, Minister of National Revenue 
and Minister of State for Agriculture, 
announced $19.9 million in funding 
over the next three fiscal years for the 
Cellulosic Biofuels Network (CBN), a 
major national project focusing on 
the conversion of agricultural waste 
into biofuel. The announcement was 
made Jan. 22 in Quebec City. 

Serge Laberge and Margaret Gruber 
from Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada are co-leads of CBN which 
involves nine government laborato- 
ries, nine universities and private 
partner FPInnovations. Concordia is 
coordinating the efforts of the nine 
universities participating in the net- 
work. 

Biofuels, like ethanol, are produced 
through a process of sugar fermenta- 
tion. Right now, these sugars are rela- 
tively easy to obtain from the starchy 
parts of edible plants like corn 


because starch, a complex carbohy- 


“ drate, converts to sugar fairly quickly 


and cost-effectively. 

Unfortunately, the repurposing of 
crops from food to fuel production 
can have significant and often unpre- 
dictable social, environmental and 
economic impacts. So, scientists and 
governments all over the world are 
partnering to examine more efficient 
sources of biofuel development. One 
potential solution is cellulose. 

“The goal is to make use of available 
cellulose” said Adrian Tsang of Con- 
cordia’s Centre for Structural and 
Functional Genomics (CSFG). He 
aims to turn it into a valuable product 
by allowing farmers to market the 
entire plant including parts that are 
often just burned as garbage. 

Cellulose is the chief part of the cell 
walls of higher plants — plants that 
have lignified tissues for conducting 
water, minerals and photosynthetic 
products. It is completely indigestible 
to humans and, until recently, had no 


little or no commercial value to farm- 
ers. CBN hopes to change that. 

The 42 primary investigators of 
CBN, including Tsang, Greg Butler of 
of Computer Science, Vincent Martin 
and Reginald Storms of Biology and 
Justin Powlowski of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry are examining the en- 
tire process of ethanol production to 
develop new technologies aid meth- 
ods that will increase the efficiency 
and reduce the costs associated with 
the production of cellulosic ethanol. 

The research of Tsang and Powlowski 
focuses on the breakdown of cellulose 
to sugar. Like starch, cellulose is a com- 
plex carbohydrate, but one with a con- 
siderably more intricate chemical 
structure. Out in farmers’ fields where 
corn stalks, wheat chaff and other 
waste products are allowed to decom- 
pose, species-specific enzymes from 
fungi and yeasts naturally break down 
cellulose and return its constituent 
parts to the soil over time. ; 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Copyright implications for document delivery 


KAREN HERLAND 


Professors become emotional 
when they learn that showing a 
film in class or posting a PDF on 
Moodle might violate copyright. 
Associate Librarian Olivier 
Charbonneau is reminded of 
Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross's _ five 
stages of grief. 

"When I talk to people about 
copyright, reactions range from 
denial to bargaining to anger 
and eventual acceptance,” joked 
Charbonneau. 

Charbonneau has been study- 
ing copyright and its implica- 
tions for educational institu- 
tions for years now. On Jan. 21, 
he presented his perspectives to 
an audience representing a 
range of interests including pro- 
fessors, researchers, lawyers, 
representatives of the Bookstore 
and other librarians in an ani- 
mated session as part of the 
Libraries’ new series of informa- 
tion sessions for faculty and 
graduate students. 





Using excerpts from Canada's 
copyright legislation, material 
from recent court rulings and 
his own tools, he attempted to 
help those in the room find their 
way along a continuum, "that 
puts user groups like librarians 
and students on one side versus 
those who think you can't read 
anything without paying for it 
on the other.” 

Since people representing a 
range of interests were present, 
the exchange of opinions was 
lively. After all, universities pub- 
lish, distribute, share and con- 
sume texts all the time. 

Charbonneau began his lec- 
ture by explaining that any orig- 
inal work (be it written or digi- 
tally recorded) belongs to the 
creator and cannot be substan- 
tially copied or reworked with- 
out express written permission. 

That statement alone invokes 
some grey areas. What consti- 
tutes a ‘substantial’ amount? If 
someone posts an image on the 
internet and invites others to use 





Olivier Charbonneau 


it, how can anyone be sure the 
poster created the work? 

The real issue for universities is 
raised in articles 29 to 29.2 of the 
law. Exceptions to copyright are 
defined as ‘fair dealing’ and 
include private study and 
research, as well as criticism or 
review and news reporting. 

In addition, article 30.2 grants 
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a librarian the right to do any- 
thing on behalf of an individual 
that they could do themselves to 
benefit their own study or 
research. Thus, a librarian can 
copy an article and deliver it toa 
researcher — the basis for the 
libraries’ new scanning service, 
in which articles in printed jour- 
nals are 
delivered to students or profes- 
sors via PDF within 48 hours. 

The distribution of digital doc- 
uments is part of the difficulty. 
"It used to be clear what you 
could do in a paper-only world. If 
you paid for a book, you could do 
what you liked with it,” 
Charbonneau said. 

For instance, there is no prob- 
lem providing a link to a PDF doc- 
ument available on the internet 
on a Moodle site for class use. 
Putting the actual PDF on the site 
or emailing it is a potential copy- 
right infringement. However, put- 
ting that same PDF on the 
library's reserve system, for indi- 
vidual students to seek out, is not 


necessarily a copyright violation. 

Charbonneau acknowledged 
there is a lot of ambiguity, particu- 
larly because there is no policy 
across universities to address spe- 
cific issues of the digital world. 
Recently, the Canadian 
Association of University Teach- 
ers produced an_ advisory. 
(www.caut.ca/pages.asp ?page=217) 

He offered a brief checklist 
individuals can use to determine 
if the situation they find them- 
selves in is one of fair dealing. 
Before sharing a work, consider 
the purpose and character of the 
dealing. How much of the work 
is being shared? What alterna- 
tives exist to the method of shar- 
ing you will use? What's the 
nature of the work? What will be 
the effect of your sharing on the 
work itself? 

For more information on 
copyright, or to _ invite 
Charbonneau to speak to your 
department on this issue, go to 
library.concordia.ca/help/copy- 
right/ 


Accountancy program granted national accreditation 
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Pictured (left to right): JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma, CMA Canada President Steve Vieweg, President and Vice-Chancellor Judith Woodsworth, Executive CMA Program Director and CMA Liaison 
Trevor Hagyard, Associate Dean Alan Hochstein, Special Assistant to the Associate Dean Cynthia Law, and CMA Quebec President-Executive Director Francois Renauld. 


On Jan. 8, Certified Management 
Accountants of Canada (CMA) 
presented the John Molson 
School of Business with its 
accreditation for our Bachelor of 
Commerce Program, Major in 
Accountancy. 

Accounting students _—_ are 
required to write the two-part 


national accreditation exam as 
one of the requirements for 
becoming a member of the 
Certified Management Account- 
ants of Canada. This CMA accred- 
itation allows students majoring 
in accountancy with a GPA of 3.2 
or above to be exempt from the 
first of the two-part exam. 


"This will allow our students to 
focus more on the second part of 
the exam, the integrated case 


exam,’ says Alan Hochstein, 
Associate Dean, Graduate 
Programs. 


CMA Canada examined all 30 
BComm courses and found the 
body of knowledge in JMSB’s 


undergraduate program covered 
all requirements of CMA 
Canada’s syllabus. This alone is a 
testament to the excellence of 
our undergraduate program, says 
Hochstein. 


"Achieving accreditation 


involved completion of a lengthy . 


and comprehensive report which 


encompassed inputs from all 
departments within the business 
school, and included on-site visits 
from the leadership of CMA 
Canada and Quebec. This 
accreditation speaks to the quali- 
ty of our teaching and research," 
says Hochstein. "Overall, we're 
incredibly pleased.” 
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Bacteria to the future 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Last weekend, 20-year old 
Brazilian model Mariana Bridi 
died due to rampant infection 
caused by Pseudomonas aerogi- 
nosa. Known to be highly resist- 
ant to antibiotics, the bacteria 
took hold in her system after an 
initial misdiagnosis delayed 
appropriate treatment. 

If recent developments in 
bacterial identification by 
Marcus Lawrence (Chemistry 
and Biochemistry) and col- 
leagues prove to be as effective 
as initial tests indicate, the 
number of tragedies like Bridi’s 
may significantly decrease. 

A few years ago, during a sab- 
batical at the Université Claude- 
Bernard in Lyon, France, 
Lawrence developed a means of 
producing cheap electric cir- 
cuits on transparencies for 
detecting DNA. Soon he was 
contacted by Biophage Pharma, 
a Montreal-based biopharma- 
ceutical firm that develops ther- 
apeutic and diagnostic products 
to deal with bacterial contami- 
nation. 

“Phages are viruses that 
attack bacteria, explained 
Lawrence. “They wanted to 
know if their phages could be 
coupled to the circuits to act as 
sensors for bacterial identifica- 
tion” 

While other types of bacterial 
sensors exist, they are expensive, 
not easily portable and require 
specialized training to use. In 
addition, these sensors tend 
towards low specificity, so while 
they can indicate that bacteria 
are present, they cannot neces- 
sarily identify the exact strain; 
part of the challenge in tracking 
down the source of last sum- 
mer’s listeriosis outbreak was 
matching the specific bacterial 
strains found in contaminated 
meat with a source at the pro- 
cessing plants involved. 

Phages are highly specific; 
each type only infects one kind 
of bacteria. And phages work 
relatively quickly, once joined to 
bacteria they can begin killing 
the microbes within minutes. 

In initial tests, Lawrence and 
his colleagues managed to 
couple phages for E. coli to each 
of the eight working electrodes 
on the sensor. They then placed 
a drop of £. coli infected solution 
on it. In about 10 minutes, they 
measured a change in the elec- 
trical potential of the circuit 
which indicated the phages had 
indeed bound to the bacteria 
and infected them. 





Sixteen individual circuits each 10mm x 25mm can be printed on half a 


transparency. 


T4 Phage 


Bacteria 


Individual electrode 





When electrodes are exposed to bacteria, the breakdown of bacteria by the 
phage results in a measurable change in the electrical potential of the circuit. 


The work has caused quite a 
stir in the chemistry communi- 
ty. Along with a special research 
profile, it appeared as a feature 
article in the November 2008 
edition of Analytical Chemistry, 
a journal of the American 
Chemical Society. 

“It does not happen very 
often that one's work gets sin- 
gled out like that by a highly 
regarded international journal; 
said Lawrence. “It promotes the 
fine research being conducted 
at Concordia in general and 
particularly in the Department 
of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry.” 

As he pointed out, the great 
potential for the sensors is that 
each electrode can be coupled 
to a different phage, thereby 
allowing each sensor to test an 
infected sample for the pres- 
ence of a variety of bacteria 
simultaneously. As 32 sensor 
arrays are produced per 8.5” x 11” 


transparency, this approach is 
very cost effective. 

“With this system, we foresee 
a situation where pretty much 
anyone with minimal training 
can go into a site with an 
unknown source of infection, 
and by placing samples on our 
sensors determine the offend- 
ing microbe in a relatively short 
time period” 

Not only will this have appli- 
cations in food production and 
health care facilities, but it has 
huge potential for the interna- 
tional security community. 

“One of the big security con- 
cerns is bioterrorism, said 
Lawrence. And his lab is already 
working in this direction. 

“We have now adapted our 
sensor to the detection of Bacil- 
lus Anthracis (anthrax), a poten- 
tial bioterrorism agent, with 
positive results that are to be 
the subject of an upcoming 
publication?” 








ACCOLADES 


Concordia President and Vice-Chancellor Judith Woodsworth has 
been appointed to the Board of Directors of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC). Woodsworth will 
become the AUCC regional director for Quebec, taking over from 
Pierre Moreau of Université du Québec until Oct. 2009, after which 
her appointment may be renewed for another two years. The 
AUCC's business is conducted by a 13-member board of directors. 
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Concordia researchers were involved in four of seven projects being 
funded by the Support Program for Integrative Biosensor Research. 
The program, funded by NanoQuébec, the Canadian Space Agency 
and the Canadian Institute for Photonic Innovations, supports 
applied research projects developing detection and diagnostic 
methods in the fields of human, veterinary and environmental 
health. 
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David Waddington (Educational Studies Program) was named 
recipient of the New Scholar fellowship by the Canadian Society for 
the Study of Education. He will be honoured at the CSSE AGM. 


“Qo 


Adam Radomsky (Psychology) has been awarded for 
Distinguished Contributions to the Public or Community by the 
Canadian Psychological Association (CPA). The honour was con- 
ferred by the association's board and will be presented at the wel- 
come ceremony for the CPA's annual conference in June of this year. 
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At the recent 21st International Documentary Film Festival (IDFA) 
in Amsterdam in November, Brett Gaylor (BFA 01) won the 
Dioraphte Audience Award for his film, RiP - A Remix Manifesto. The 
film received the most votes from among the more than 40 000 votes 
cast by audience members for all the films screened at IDFA. 


~Q 


The Toronto International Film Festival Group has announced the 
top ten Canadian features and shorts. Concordia features promi- 
nently in both categories. Amongst the feature filmmakers, part- 
time instructors Rodrigue Jean and Luc Bourdon made the list. 
Also credited was alum Benoit Pilon (BFA 87) for Ce quil faut pour 
vivre which was Canadas entry in the Best Foreign Language Film 
category of the upcoming Academy Awards. Michael Rollo (MFA 
04), Marie-Josée Saint-Pierre (MFA 05) and Patrick Gazé (BFA 
98) were all on the short-film list. 


oe 


Building, Civil and Environ- 
mental Engineering Professor 
and Associate Dean School of 
Graduate Studies Ted 
Stathopoulos was invited to 
deliver a lecture during the 
Wind Tunnel Facility Opening 
Ceremony at the City University 
of Hong Kong on Dec. 4, 2008. 
His lecture was _ entitled 
"Exhaust Dispersion around 
Buildings: What do the 
Practitioners Want to Know?", 


XQ 


Sheldon Williamson, Assistant Professor, ECE, was interviewed 
for the article "Yes there is life after oil” by William Marsden, pub- 
lished on Jan. 17, in the "Saturday Extra’ section of The Montreal 
Gazette. 
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Fine Arts Faculty, Libraries plan for the future 


The Board of Governors heard 
reports on the growth and chal- 
lenges facing both the Faculty of 
Fine Arts and the Libraries at its 
Jan. 22 meeting. 

“We have a longstanding repu- 
tation as one of Canada’s fore- 
most environments for the study 
and creation of fine arts,’ began 
Fine Arts Dean Catherine Wild, 
“but our future depends on how 
well we continue to recruit the 
best students and faculty and 
sustain and improve the quality 
of their environment in order to 
retain them? 

Attracting the next generation 
of students, faculty renewal, con- 
solidating Fine Arts downtown 
and managing resources and 


services responsibly in support 
of those goals were the major 
challenges she outlined for the 
faculty. 

Although undergraduate and 
graduate enrolment is at or near 
capacity, establishing guaran- 
teed levels of graduate funding 
for the best students is the 
biggest recruitment challenge 
going forward. Across the coun- 
try, new programs are in devel- 
opment and many offer better 
graduate student support. 

Faculty-wise, Fine Arts suc- 
cessfully attracted 10 top-notch 
new faculty members in 2008 
and the search is on for seven 
more tenure-track positions. 
However, 63 of the 114 current 


full-time faculty are eligible to 
retire within a decade. Part-time 
faculty also play an important 
role in the curriculum teaching 
about 58% of courses. 

With a balanced budget and 
strong community engagement, 
Fine Arts is optimistic about 
maintaining its leadership role in 
Canadian art education. 

Gerald Beasley has only been 
at Concordia since July, but he 
was very forthright about what 
attracted him to Concordia. 

“I think a library's greatness 
should be measured by how 
effectively it supports the univer- 
sity's mission. We have an oppor- 
tunity to outperform the field in 
this respect.’ 


He said what makes the 
Concordia library system great is 
not just what is pUt into it; it is 
what our students get out of it. 

Beasley explained that 
although students can access an 
increasing number of services 
online, the Libraries recorded a 
staggering 1.9 million on-site 
visits last year from users seek- 
ing everything from help navi- 
gating a database to attending 
one of several hundred work- 
shops that faculty librarians 
offer every year. 

Beasley remarked that 
libraries should be seen as cen- 
tres for siistainable resource 
sharing, helping both students 
and the university in the face of 


their respective financial chal- 
lenges. Helping students, for 
example, by providing free lap- 
top loans and helping the univer- 
sity by making space available for 
exhibitions, meetings and 
events. 

Challenges facing the Libraries 
are the lack of downtown study 
space and ongoing collection 
development. Beasley has been 
lodking at the possibility of using 
one or two extra floors in the 
McConnell Building and an off- 
site storage area for books and 
journals. Despite these chal- 
lenges, Beasley was optimistic 
about the role the libraries would 
be playing in the Strategic 
Planning process. 


Reorganization of legal services saves $200 000 per year 


KAREN HERLAND 


The legal staff of the Office of the 
General Counsel has expanded to 
five lawyers. In increasing its legal 
capacity from the previous team 
of two lawyers, the university will 
be far less reliant on external firms 
and will save $200 000 annually. 
“When I left Concordia in 2003, 
I could already see a trend 
towards an increased need for 
legal services, said Bram 
Freedman, who held the position 
of Assistant Secretary-General 
and General Counsel from 1992 
to 2003. When Freedman 
returned as Vice-President, 
External Relations and 


Secretary-General in Feb. 2008, 
he undertook an evaluation of 
legal services. 

“University life is becoming 
more complex; he remarked. “An 
increased focus on research 
means a need to have expertise in 
intellectual property, patents and 
research contracts: Meanwhile, 
he says the construction projects 
the university has been involved 
in require legal expertise in the 
acquisition of property and con- 
tracts with construction firms. 

While reviewing the legal 
expenses of the university and 
comparing those results with 
information collected from his 
peers at the other Montreal uni- 


Strategic plan call for action 


KAREN HERLAND 


There is still an opportunity to 
have your vision of Concordia's 
future integrated into the draft 
strategic plan. 

With a new draft of the plan 
available on the  websife 
(www.concordia.ca/strategicplan- 
ning/draftstrategicplan/), com- 
ments are still encouraged from 
all corners of the community. 

Reaction to the newest draft of 
the plan underscores the human 
element of the university commu- 
nity and stresses the need to 
acknowledge the ongoing contri- 
bution of librarians, staff and fac- 
ulty, among others, to the univer- 
sity’s mission. 

While all comments are appre- 
ciated, community members are 
invited to suggest concrete 
actions with measurable targets 
to include in the action plan that 


will drive the draft strategic plan 
forward. The draft's goal is to 
make Concordia one of the top 
five comprehensive universities in 
the country. 

As the fifth phase of the plan- 
ning process winds down, the 


three _ presidential _ panels, 
announced in the last issue of the 
Journal, are sifting through 


dozens of pages of notes, com- 
ments, and reports that have been 
produced since the process began 
two years ago. 

Each panel, including represen- 
tatives from students, faculty and 
staff, invited by President Judith 
Woodsworth based on their com- 
mitment to the process thus far, 
are continuing to solicit input on 
the areas deemed most important 
to the university going forward: 

+ Student Experience 

+ Employee Engagement 

+ Community Engagement 


versities, he was able to confirm 
a trend in increased legal activity. 

“We have hundreds of dossiers 
open in a year, he said. “Some 
can be settled in a half a day. On 
the other hand, the acquisition 
of the Grey Nuns site took close 
to three years to complete” 

It was clear the volume of work 
required to maintain the universi- 
ty’s corporate, legal, administra- 
tive and governing responsibili- 
ties was broader than could be 
managed by two lawyers, regard- 
less of their range of knowledge. 
His evaluation also revealed 
which areas were most likely to 
require legal support, and seeking 
that support was becoming an 


increasingly expensive and 
decentralized process. 

With the full support of then- 
President Michael Di Grappa, 
Freedman centralized legal serv- 
ices and determined that 
increasing the in-house legal 
staff would both cut costs and 
improve the level and quality of 
legal support available to the 
university. 

The university's legal team is 
headed by Frederica Jacobs as 
General Counsel. Her career 
practice has focused on real 
estate and corporate matters 
within the higher education sec- 
tor. She is supported by Eva 
Samartzidis, a Concordia gradu- 





Management Professor Linda Dyer addresses the Loyola open consultations 
last November. 


The panel members can be 
reached through the web site. 

This is the last phase for com- 
munity-driven input in the 
direction of the draft plan, 
which is currently before SCAPP 
and Faculty Councils on its way 


to Senate, and which will be pre- 
sented to the Board of 
Governors early this summer. 

Once approved, the commu- 
nity will be encouraged to help 
make it a reality. 
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ate who has fifteen years of expe- 
rience and has been Assistant 
General Counsel here since Oct. 
2007. Her expertise lies in 
research, intellectual property 
and purchasing. 

Melodie Sullivan, another 
Concordia graduate, joins the 
university as Legal Counsel - 
Student and Administrative 
affairs. Genevieve Desmarais, 
Legal Counsel - Employment 
and Labour Relations will sup- 
port the human_resources 
department. Valérie Gastebled 
as Legal Counsel - Facilities 
Management will be primarily 
responsible for property-related 
matters. 
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Turning possibility into reality 


Concordia’s research is answering questions 





Pragasen Pillay speaks at the Faculty Showcase in the LB 
building on Saturday, Jan. 25. 


Russ COOPER 


Right from the beginning of his presentation at the 
Faculty Showcase on Jan. 24, Electrical and 
Computer Engineering Professor Pragasen Pillay 
made it known he wants to shake things up. 

"I break all the rules. That's how I am.” 

Pillay is part of the team in the engineering fac- 
ulty developing groundbreaking methods in ener- 
gy efficiency and alternative energy. 

Currently, his research falls under the umbrella 
of ‘sustainable energy’ under which Pillay wears 
two hats: One pertaining to energy efficiency and 
the other with renewable energy. Within renew- 
able energy, Pillay is examining ways to convert 
different sources of renewable energy (wind, food 
waste, hydro, etc.) into electricity. 

As a result of Concordia's $8 million partnership 
with Hydro-Quebec (see Journal, April 19, 2007), 
Pillay was been named Hydro-Quebec Senior 
Research Chair. His group will receive $1 million 
over five years towards research. He's also apply- 
ing for an additional $1 million over five years 
from NSERC to support his group's research. 

As Hydro-Quebec chair, Pillay is primarily 
involved with Hydro-Quebec's small electrical sys- 
tems, rather than larger systems of generation such 
as enormous dams. His research is also directed 
towards improving the efficiency of electrical 
machines and enhancing the capability of machines 
used on the customer side of industry, such as those 
driving elevators, motors in electric vehicles, or 
heating and/or cooling systems in buildings. 


S3DIAWIS VICI JAILVIHD SLI 


"Canada produces 58% of its energy from hydro. 
In Quebec, that figure is 98%. We have a lot of 
investment in making our hydro systems as effi- 
cient as possible,” Pillay said. 

He's also working on developing control strate- 
gies for power systems in remote rural communi- 
ties. He’s examining wind turbines and developing 
technologies of the wind generators for rural 
applications to help increase the penetration of 
these technologies into the grid. 

"A lot more needs to be done worldwide. The 
work we're doing will have worldwide impact for 
those who don't have access to power,” he says. 

One prospective project would collaborate with 
Sustainability Concordia to direct tonnes of solid 
waste generated from Concordia's cafeterias 
towards something called a ‘digester. 

"Basically, this is a tank which works like the 
insides of a cow's digestive systems. It has similar 
micro-biological behaviour,” Pillay says. 

As part of the Waste to Energy project, the 
digester will be able to process the solid waste 
and produce methane. The system will then be 
able to capture the methane and direct it 
towards diesel engines or, in our case, a water 
boiler in the Hall building. In turn, the heat 
produced by the hot water will offset the nat- 
ural gas requirements of the building, thus 
reducing energy costs. 

The digester technology is currently in 
use in farm applications worldwide and 
Concordia will be amongst the first to 
apply it to the urban environment, 
depending on the success of funding pro- 
posals. Pillay is also working closely with 
Montreal-based ecological organization 
Equiterre to help get past the municipal 
and provincial red tape to allow these 
technologies to be implemented. 

"The work we're doing is socially rele- 
vant,’ he says. “A lot of the obstruction 
is not on the technology side, but in the 
regulatory system.” 

South African by birth, Pillay was 
awarded the Order of Mapungubwe, 
Silver Level, on Oct. 28, 2008, in 
Pretoria, South Africa. The prize 
stemmed from his research and man- 
power solutions that have interna- 
tional impact, but that directly 
impact the interests of his homeland. 

As for his showcase presentation, 
Pillay's straightforward approach 
didn't necessarily break all the rules, 
but his philosophy of waste to energy 
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about alternative energy one watt at a time 


is as relevant as this technology. His final slide in 
his presentation read: "The real waste is not using 
our abilities to the maximum to help society.” 


The EV Building, where Pillay works, relies on with 
electrical and venting systems designed to reduced 
its environmental footprint. Its sister JMSB building 
(under construction) will push the envelop further 
earning LEED certification for its energy-aware 
design. 
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The winds of change 


Small scale turbines in urban environments 
will transform how wind energy is harvested 


- Russ Cooper 





Wind power could be the wind in the sails of the next 
generation. 

Mechanical and Industrial Engineering Associate 
Professor Marius Paraschivoiu and his team of stu- 
dents and colleagues are seeing the potential in the 
unseen. They're developing small-scale wind turbines 
to revolutionize how we harvest wind power. 

Their project involves designing wind turbines two 
metres in height to place on rooftops and on the sides of 
buildings throughout an urban environment. Zero-emis- 
sion and requiring no power lines, two of these turbines 
will generate enough clean energy to power one house- 
hold without electrical heating. 

Currently, Canada produces only 1% ofits energy from 
wind power, while Denmark produces 20% of energy 
from wind, Spain produces 13% and Germany 10%. 

Ina Jan. 6, Globe and Mail article, head of the Canadian 
Wind Energy Association Robert Hornung proclaimed 
his desire to see Canada reach Denmark's current level of 
wind power production. 

"It's not a goal that's unrealistic, at least from the per- 
spective of what other jurisdictions are thinking about,” 
Hornung said. 

Born in Romania, raised in Montreal and MIT-educat- 
ed, Paraschivoiu explains that tall buildings in downtown 
environment are a perfect place to aim for such a goal. 

"The speed of the wind is accelerated when it goes over 


a building, " he says. "The velocity of the wind is very 
important. We have very little control over that aspect, so 
were just harvesting where we can produce the most in 
an urban environment’ 

The project, currently without a formal name, symbi- 
otically incorporates three of Concordias engineering 
professors. The first stage involves determining the level 
of wind flow around buildings, the expertise of Building, 
Civil and Environmental Engineering Professor Ted 
Stathopoulos. When the potential is calculated, it's 
Paraschivoius job to figure out how to best capture the 
wind's power. Once the energy is harvested, it's Electrical 
and Computer Engineering Professor Pragasen Pillay's 
role to convert it into energy. 

Not limited only to wind, Paraschivoiu is also part of a 
team researching the possibilities of hydrogen energy. 
The project, Hydrogen Safety and Infrastructure Study 
for Hydrogen Powered Vehicles, involves four Canadian 
universities, five researchers, and is supported by auto- 
motive research and innovation organization Auto21. 

Paraschivoiu speaks with obvious enthusiasm of the 
overlapping possibilities of many of these alternatives to 
traditional fossil fuels - possibilities that will ultimately 
fuel the future. 

"It's possible to produce hydrogen with electrical ener- 
gy. So, the turbines are a clean method to produce anoth- 
er clean energy,’ he says. "You can put small turbines on 
lamp posts, in areas close to highways... I think we're 
going to see small wind turbines everywhere in five years.” 


Prototypes 
planned 


The research emerging from Concordia is 
no doubt contributing to the global shift 
toward renewable energy. The potential for 
these technologies are remarkably advan- 
tageous overall, but, especially in his case, 
Paraschivoiu is clear about one hurdle. 
"The wind is free, but the turbines are not.” 

As such, nine Concordia professors have 
put forth a $6 million funding proposal to 
the Canadian Foundation for Innovation 
(CFI) to help build a full-scale urban renew- 
able energy laboratory. 

The funding would allow the physical 
construction of much of Concordia's pro- 
posed renewable énergy projects such as 
Pragasen Pillay's anaerobic digester; the 
wind turbine project (incorporating 
Professors Paraschivoiu, Ted Stathopoulos, 
Luiz Lopez and Sheldon Williamson), with 
the prototype stage would seeing two tur- 
bines on both the EV and Hall Buildings); as 
well as upgrading the roof of the Hall 
Building greenhouse into semi-opaque 
solar panels to capture energy. 

Results of the CFI proposal is expected in 
early summer. Though, even if the funding 
does not materialize, Pillay states the 
research will continue and the ideas will 
not go to waste - they'll still proceed in a 
modeling point of view. 


Shedding light on solar energy 















PhD student in Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering Liam O'Brien 
holds up a solar panel in the Solar Energy and 
Lighting lab on the 16th floor of the EV build- 
ing. O'Brien is part of a team designing solar 
houses that have net-zero energy, meaning 
they produce as much energy as they use. 
O'Brien is currently developing a soft- 
ware tool to help architects and 
engineers conceptually design 
a net-zero house in as little 
as 15 minutes. 

A former aerospace 
student, O'Brien chose to 
redirect his focus into 
environmental _ engi- 
neering because he 
wanted to go_ into, 
"a little more ethical 
field,” and saw the 
potential for a growing 
industry. 

"Buildings use around 
40% of Canada's energy, 
and it feels like there's a 
lot of room for improve- 
ment. So, even if we can 
cut that in half, we 
could see a huge poten- 
tial for savings,” O'Brien 
said. 
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The end of cheap oil 


YIN Inv 


What will happen when global oil production hits its peak? 


Russ COopPER 









































Associate Professor of Geology Judith 
Patterson wouldn't be considered a rude per- 
son, but she doesn't shy away from crude argu- 
ment. 

“At a conference earlier this month in 
Washington, I was part of a discussion with the 
heads of huge oil companies and plenty of big 
industry players, and they were talking all 
about how the future is going to be rosy and 
the outlook is great. I got up and put the ques- 
tion right to them: ‘I don’t see you talking at all 
about peak production’? They were shocked,” 
she laughs. “They didn’t give me the micro- 
phone back after that.” 

The idea of ‘peak production’ is central to 
Patterson's research into ‘the end of cheap oil’ 
- the hypothesis that world oil production will 
soon reach its apex and begin a decline in 
future days. In her researeh, Patterson is exam- 
ining the aviation industry and its impact on 
the environment. And, in recent years, 
Patterson has been gaining a reputation as one 
of the foremost voices on the changing role of 
oil in our society. 

On Jan. 15, Patterson attended the 88th 
Annual Meeting of Transportation Research 

Board (TRB), an international U.S.-based 
organization researching better 
transportation methods. She 
also serves on the TRB’s 
Aviation and Environment 
committee and its Aviation 
Sustainability and Avia- 
tion and Climate sub- 

committees. 
As well, this past 

October, she was part 

of a panel at the 
European Regional 
Airline Association 
Annual General 
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Assembly in Manchester, U.K. talking about 
aviation fuel and fuel pricing. 

It’s no wonder she’s quite busy. The wildly 
fluctuating price of oil and the bubbling fear of 
the world’s peak production have caused havoc 
throughout all facets of business and, by proxy, 
the general way of life around the world. 

Patterson uses the example of last spring’s 
request from George W. Bush to Saudi Arabia, 
the daily producer of 9.5 million barrels or 11% 
of the global supply, to pump more oil in the 
hopes of bringing down the bloated price per 
barrel. 

“The world consumes roughly 86 million bar- 
rels a day. Saudi Arabia agreed to pump another 
300 000 a day. That's peanuts!” she says. “Now, 
the question is, did they agree to give such a 
small amount because they wouldn't or they 
couldn't pump more? When Saudi reaches their 
peak production, the world's supply will go 
downhill and it'll get more expensive.” 

As for us here, Canada is the world leader in 
non-conventional oil production (ie. the Alberta 
tar sands), but these sources are far more expen- 
sive to produce. The sands require two tonnes of 
tar sand and four to five barrels of fresh water to 
produce one barrel of oil. 

"It's the main thing holding up our econo- 
my, she says. “Canada is going to have to ask 
itself what’s more important; the environment 
or oil” 

Regardless of all the alternatives emerging, 
Patterson doubts fossil fuel will ever be com- 
pletely eliminated. But, for her, it’s about rec- 
ognizing where we can be most efficient and 
developing the infrastructure to make it part of 
everyday life. 

“There are some modes of transit that can't 
function without it, such as the airline industry 
for example,” she says. 

She points to the underuse of energy-effi- 
cient rail to transport freight. She also points 
to Canada’s status as the only G7 country with- 
out a high-speed rail system and one of the 
only countries in the world without rail access 
to any of its major airports. 

As for the roller coaster of world oil prices, 
Patterson believes the ride will slow down 
eventually. 

"We have a pricing system that's completely 
out of equilibrium now. I think that what we're 
going to see the price of oil balance out at $75 
to $100 a barrel, which is not cheap,” she says. 
“There are far better ways to do things. We just 
have to recognize them and choose to use 
them." 


Judith Patterson this past fall at her cottage near 
Algonquin Park in Ontario. 
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Travelling between campuses 
with a smaller carbon footprint 
















Shuttle bus driver Linda Tremblay stands in the doorway of one of Concordia's 
brand new shuttles. On Jan. 12, Facilities Management put two shuttle 
buses on the road, replacing the current buses (now more than 25 
years old). The new 2008 Nova Low-Floor buses are a vast 
improvement, especially when it comes to their environmen- 
tal impact. 

Fresh off the assembly line from the factory in Saint- 
Eustache, these models emit one-sixtieth the pollution of 

the old buses, equal to a reduction of 96% to 98%. 


"The environmental improvement played a big part 

in our decision to update,” says Facilities Operations 
Transportation Supervisor Desmond O'Neill. "These 
are incredibly efficient vehicles, and that fits in well 
with Concordia's sustainability effort.” 

Currently, our four shuttle buses make 16 700 one- 
way trips a year, transporting nearly one million pas- 
sengers. With careful scheduling, these two new 
buses are expected to perform 12 000 (nearly 72%) 
of these trips, drastically improving the efficiency of 
the service. 

The new buses also have improved accessibility 
for students and community members with physi- 
cal disabilities. Using a simple, manual ramp that's 
essentially foolproof, the buses will make their 


transportation quick and easy-no matter what time of 
year. The buses are able to kneel to 10.6 inches — a little more 
than the height of an average stair - to aid in easy boarding. 

Concordia’s signature bumper-to-bumper wrapping will be applied 
during reading week in February. 


Biofuel: Turning waste into energy 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 

Cellulose breakdown for industrial purposes is a 
significantly less-green process requiring lots of 
energy and harsh chemical treatment of the plant 
fibres. 

CBN is hoping to leverage the natural processes 
of yeast and fungal enzymes to make the process 
quicker, cleaner and more cost-effective. As Tsang 
pointed out, “Fungi have a billion years of evolu- 
tion. They're smarter than we are when it comes to 
cellulose hydrolysis. We are learning from them” 

Still, the expertise of Powlowski and Tsang in 
identifying and replicating fungal and yeast 
enzymes will be key to CBN. Identification of the 
right enzymes could literally be the equivalent of 
striking a gusher when prospecting for oil. 

The work of Martin and Storms is later in the 
production process and focuses on engineering 
microorganisms for the conversion of sugars to 
ethanol. The brewers yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
is the traditional workhorse of the alcoholic fer- 
mentation industry. Unfortunately, this organism 
is not well adapted for the proposed application of 
converting cellulose to ethanol. Martin and 
Storms are using genetic engineering methods to 
produce a strain of yeast that will meet the needs 
of the industry. Butler is streamlining the net- 
work's process for information exchange, analysis 
and reporting. 


“The network brings together some of the key 
researchers across the country to work on processes 
that add value to underutilized agricultural residues 
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of Canada as well as contribute to the international 


effort to transition from a fossil-fuel economy to a 


biomass-based economy, said Tsang. 


~ Adrian Tsang talks with Katia El Jurdi, a Science College student con- 
ducting independent research in Tsang’s lab. 
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Russ Cooper 


How does DNA cloning affect a 
student in the JMSB? Why 
would a ceramics student both- 
er to learn about cell functions? 
Sign up for Associate Professor 
in Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Paul Joyce's class and you'll find 
out why. - 

CHEM 209: Discovering 
Biotechnology provides stu- 
dents in non-scientific pro- 
grams the opportunity to learn 
about biotechnology and see 
the real-life relevance of sound 
scientific knowledge. 

"It's sometimes worrying how 
little people actually know 
about science, about the truth,’ 
he says. "It's now about the qual- 
ity of information one gets. I 
want my students to think criti- 
cally about the scientific infor- 
mation. 

"An informed public is a good 
idea.” 

About 10 years ago, Joyce was 
part of the team helping estab- 
lish the graduate diploma in 
biotechnology and genomics. 
Noticing there weren't any elec- 
tive classes about biotechnology 


CLASSACTION 


Learning the science of everything else 


with an Arts and Science Dean’s 
Award. 


for those outside the biology 
and biochemistry departments, 
Joyce proposed a class to edu- 
cate students looking for a 
greater understanding of sci- 
ence ‘in our world. 

"| don't want students just 
memorizing facts,” he says. "I 
want them to be able to have 
reliable information and under- 
stand how things work.” 

Every year since establishing 
its place in Concordia's curricu- 
lum, the class has filled to 
capacity, averaging around 50 
students per session. Over its 


Live-in for literacy 


KAREN HERLAND 


If you teach a man to fish, he'll 
eat forever. If you give a commu- 
nity a library, the possibilities 
are limitless. 

That's the philosophy behind 
Room to Read's commitment to 
build libraries in communities 
with high illiteracy rates. And it's 
the reason that Neeka Fedyshyn 
and Sharone Daniel decided to 
pack up their pyjamas, laptops 
and school books and move into 
a tent in the Webster Library 
from Jan. 16 to 25. 

The two students were com- 
mitted to supporting this year's 
campaign to build nine libraries 
in India, a country where 35% of 
the world’s illiterate population 
lives. This is the first year 
Concordia has participated in 
the campaign, which began at 
Queen's university in 2006. Since 
then, the campaign has steadily 
grown. This year's target is 
$40 000. 

Gerald Beasley, head of 
Libraries, was thrilled that they 


could be involved in the project. 
"The library staff has really ral- 
lied around Neeka and Sharone.” 
He added that Security, the Dean 
of Students Office, and Health 
and Safety have all helped to 
facilitate the process. "They 
have so much stamina and com- 
mitment, spending days in the 
library is not something I've ever 
wanted to do.” 

Fedyshyn, a classics major, 
has been touched by the support 
the pair received, gesturing to 
the containers of food and cof- 
fee community members pro- 
vided. "Room service is great. 
This experience has really 
changed my view of the universi- 
ty and the people who go here.” 
Daniel was also impressed, "peo- 
ple were coming by every day. 
some even began promoting the 
project themselves.” 

Both students independently 
saw ads about the program on 
Facebook. Fedyshyn was imme- 
diately interested. The more she 
read about the group's philoso- 
phy, the more she wanted to get 
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history, the class has seen stu- 
dents from engineering, fine 
arts, the JMSB, journalism and 
all points in between. Usually a 
one-term offering, overwhelm- 
ing interest has led the course to 
be offered twice in an academic 
year. 

To help make often compli- 
cated information understand- 
able to students from all disci- 
plines, the class takes a three- 
pronged approach: 

One, Joyce grounds his stu- 
dents in basic information to 
ensure all students are on the 
same page; subjects such as 
DNA structure, cell biology and 
genetics are all covered right 
from the get-go. ("I give them a 
13-week crash course in biology 
and chemistry in one class,’ he 
says.) 

Two, Joyce tells students how 
the understanding is applied to 
everyday life. For example, how 
genes are cloned, or how 
biotechnology is used to clean 
up the environment. 

Three, Joyce invites experts 
from different areas to talk 
about their work and how it 
relates to basic science. He's 


welcomed legal professionals 
speaking on patenting life 
forms, bioethicists such as for- 
mer-Concordia president and 
bioethicist Frederick Lowy, and 
genetic counsellors (profession- 
als who help guide those affect- 
ed by genetic conditions) such 
as Concordia grad and counsel- 
lor at the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital Sui Mei Chiu. 

Joyce has also called on col- 
leagues from within Concordia 
to speak on their areas of expert- 
ise including speakers from biol- 
ogy, chemistry, journalism, soci- 
ology and anthropology. 

While not formally his class, 
Joyce has been the instructor for 
the majority of its history. In 
those years he was unable to 
instruct, Joyce credits his col- 
leagues in Chemistry and 
Biochemistry Assistant Prof- 
essor Peter Pawelek and 
Associate Professor Justin 
Powlowski (also the current 
Associate Dean, Facilities, for 
Arts and Science) with sharing 
the teaching responsibilities, 
"The good thing is that different 
professors have different per- 
spectives," he says. 





At Concordia since 1991, the 
current research of this Truro, 
N.S.-native revolves around 
examining how proteins move 
to specific destinations in the 
cell. 'Protein targeting; Joyce 
explains, is investigating how 
— not necessarily ‘why’ — pro- 
teins follow specific pathways to 
fulfill their function. Much of his 
research deals with tRNA 
nucleotidyltransferase, an 
enzyme which he isn't shy in 
exclaiming his fondness for. 

"It's my favourite protein,’ he 
says. "Twenty years ago, it was 
among the first proteins shown 
to have multiple destinations 
throughout the cell. Since then, 
many more have been identi- 
fied, but I've always had a spe- 
cial bond with tRNA nucleotidyl- 
transferase.’ 

Holistically, Joyce is extremely 
proud of his fundamental 
research to further understand 
how cells work. As well, he's bid- 
ing his time in hopes to one day 
produce a practical application. 

"Next year, they probably 
won't have a cure for any disease 
as a result of my work, but 
maybe someday.” 
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Neeka Fedyshyn and Sharone Daniel pose in front of the tent in the Webster Library that was home for 10 days. 


involved. "This is something I've 
always cared about, my parents 
are both focused on it,” Fedyshyn 
said, recalling her mother's 
makeshift alphabet flashcards 
on the backs of scrap paper. 

She is impressed by the way 
the program works with local 
communities, providing re- 
sources and support, but not 
taking the project over. "They 
buy the library books from local 
publishers. The material is not 


just culturally and linguistically 
appropriate, it's also supporting 
the local economy.” 

Neither student was prepared 
for the media frenzy. "I thought 
maybe The Link would come by, 
but we were interviewed by 
Radio Canada International,” 
said Daniel. 

Although the human relations 
and religion major is graduating 
this year, she thinks the publici- 
ty will help gain sponsors for 


next year's effort. 

Besides donated food, the two 
had the support of Le Gym for 
showers. Overall, Fedyshyn did- 
nt mind camping out, but she 
did miss her cat. 

In the end, the two managed 
to raise $1 300 with more com- 
ing in."It's the perfect expression 
of global connectedness,” said 
Beasley. 

To get involved, email lilcon- 
cordia@gmail.com. 
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PT faculty keep learning 


KAREN HERLAND 


Part-time faculty were offered 
the opportunity to spend a day 
thinking about their role in the 
classroom as educators last 
weekend in a session offered by 
the Centre for Teaching and 
Learning Services (CTLS) in con- 
sultation with CUPFA. 

The 28 people who were will- 
ing to spend a frosty Sunday dis- 
cussing pedagogy and 
classroom challenges with their 
peers are an indication of the 
need for more such sessions. 

"We have not done this in a 
while. We would like to offer 
these sessions more often,” said 
Leslie Cohen, Vice-President 
Professional Development and 
Training at CUPFA. 

She worked with CTLS head 


Olivia Rovinescu and Kate Bligh - 


to develop the agenda for the 
day. Bligh regularly offers work- 
shops through CTLS, as well as 
being a CUPFA member and 
their representative on the CTLS 
Advisory Committee. Some regu- 


lar CTLS sessions were offered in 
abbreviated form to be able to 
pack as much as possible into the 
day. 

"In many cases, there were so 
many questions that there was a 
lack of time to address all of the 
material,” said Cohen. "It points 
to the clear need to have follow- 
up sessions.” 

In addition to an overview of 
instructional, assessment and 
presentation skills (which were 
offered in break-out sessions) 
those in attendance could dis- 
cuss their concerns about 
teaching, as well as attend ses- 
sions on the academic code of 
conduct. 

Cohen said that participants 
were almost equally divided 
between those with over 10 years 
experience, those with less than 
five years and those in between. 

One of the sessions that might 
have attracted the more 
experienced CUPFA members 
was on Generation Me. 

"Lots of our members are 
commenting on the ways that 


students have changed. We have 
to change the way that we are 
thinking about them as well.” 

Cohen said the session was 
made possible through the 
CUPFA Professional Develop- 
ment Fund, supported by 
Concordia. 

Bligh offers several workshops 
on presentations skills, giving 
students feedback, and other 
subjects.. Cohen hopes to offer 
CUPFA members workshops 
over the next term, as well as ses- 
sions on Moodle. 

She underscores that CUPFA 
members cannot often attend 
sessions during the work week 
and need parallel opportunities 
on weekends and evenings. 

In the future, CUPFA would 
like to offer weekend orientation 
sessions, allowing for full-length 
versions of popular sessions as 
well as orientation on university 
policies and practices for new 
part-time faculty. For informa- 
tion or to offer suggestions, 
email cupfa@alcor.concordia.ca 


IN MEMORIAM 


Tryambkeshwar Dhar Dwivedi 


Tryambkeshwar Dhar Dwivedi 
(Try), Mathematics Professor 
Emeritus, passed away in 
Lucknow, India on Dec. 23, 2008 
at the age of 71. 

He was invited to join the 
mathematics department at Sir 
George Williams University as a 
lecturer when he visited while 
on vacation in 1965. He spent 
the rest of his career at 
Concordia and was instrumen- 
tal in developing the under- 
graduate program in statistics. 

Dwivedi established decenni- 
al conferences in applied statis- 
tics at Concordia from 1971 to 
2001. The success of the first 
conference resulted in the cre- 
ation of the Statistical Society 
of Canada. 

After his retirement in 1997, 
Dwivedi spent most of his time 
in India managing a college that 
he had established in his home- 
town in memory of his mother, 
and worked towards establish- 


ing a charitable hospital. 

He will be sorely missed by the 
statistical community, his family 
and friends. In the words of 
Professor Govind S. Mudholkar, 
University of Rochester: “He was 
not only an energetic scholar but 
also a leader among men. | liked 
him and always admired him not 
only because of his academic 
side but also (primarily) because 
of dedication to his family, his 
roots, the society of his origin 
and not the least the faith of his 
forefathers and of his own? 

He is survived by his wife Uma; 
sons Shivendra (Neelam) and 
Mahendra (Shanti); daughters 
Veena (Greg) and Sudha 
(Sandeep) and grandchildren, 
Sushma, Supriya, Vijay, Ajay, 
Ravi, Maya, Sanjay and Sunil. 

YOGENDRA P. CHAUBEY, 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


For a full memorial, please go to: 
cjournal.concordia.ca 


Concordia's Centraide Campaign raises record $183 503 


Despite the recent economic 
downturn, Concordians' gen- 
erosity has exceeded the previ- 
ous record of contributions to 
the Centraide campaign set in 
January 2006. Maybe it's because 
the economy wasn't quite as 
affected here in Canada, or per- 
haps it was the heartfelt plea 
from Jack Kornblatt at the end of 
October to continue;supporting 
our local chapter of Centraide 
(see Journal, Nov. 6, 2008). 


Through bake sales, pasta 
lunches, a CARE-y-okey event, 
and most significantly payroll 
deductions, Concordians con- 
tributed $183 503 to the Greater 
Montreal chapter of the nation- 
wide charity. 

Concordia Centraide Com-mit- 
tee Co-chairs Miriam Posner and 
Catherine Mulligan are pleased to 
have met the goal set out in 
September, a goal that could not 
have been met without a dedicat- 


ed team of volunteers. 

Pictures from some of this year’ 
events are on the Centraide site: 
centraide.concordia.ca/schedule.s 
html 

In addition to the prize winners 
announced in the Jan. 15 edition 
of the Journal, Linda Healey won a 
32" TV as part of the Leaders’ 
Campaign, which includes those 
who donate more than $1 000 to 
Centraide in one year. 

SHELAGH PEDEN 








N303d HOVTIHS 


Marie Berryman and Alfie Plenzich spontaneously break into song inspired 
by the generous karaoke stylings of their colleagues. 
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Second-year dance students Daeyong An and Heather Stewart perform a site-specific work choreographed by third-year student Andrea Conway in what has become an annual exercise 


integrating dance into non-traditional space. The exercise is intended as a practical investigation of how bodies relate to artificial environments by having students develop work that relates to 
the architecture around them. This was one of several performances that took place throughout the EV Building Jan. 15 to 18. 
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Science & Religion; Economics and Philosophy 


Paul Allen (Theology) will launch his most recent book, Catholicism and Science, published 
by Greenwood press as part of its Guides to Science and Religion series, at noon on Thurs., 
Jan. 29 in LB 612. At 7 p.m. on Thurs., Jan. 29, Niklas Damiris (Stanford University) will pres- 
ent a lecture entitled “Performing Value: Money, Markets, and Alchemy, also in LB-612 Both 
events are sponsored by the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture open 


Curated by Michéle Thériault, Nothing and Everything is the first important exhibition of 
Silvia Kolbowski's work in Canada. The vernissage is Thurs., Jan. 29 from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., 
continuing until March 7 at the Ellen Gallery in the LB building. Admission is free. 
For details, visit www.ellengallery.concordia.ca 


CTLS Workshops for Faculty 


The Centre for Teaching and Learning Services continues its workshops with Owen Moran 
presenting "Everything You Need to Know About Stress Management" on Fri., Jan. 30 from 
noon to 1:30 p.m. in ER 407. On Wed., Feb. 4 from 1:30 to 3 p.m., Jamie Mayerovitch presents 
"Understanding Generation Me" in VE 317. Rosemary Reilly will present ‘Appreciative 
Pedagogy" on Fri., Feb. 6 from 9:30 a.m. till noon on VE 317, and Olivia Rovinescu and Linda 
Dyer are slated to present a two-day lesson design workshop on critical thinking on Feb. 6 
and 13. For more on these and other workshops, see teaching.concordia.ca/workshop 


Hellenic Studies Lecture Series 


On Fri., Jan. 30 from 7 to 10 p.m. on the 7th floor of the Hall Building, André Gerolymatos of 
Simon Fraser University will discuss "Internet Programs for Teaching Greek Abroad” as part 
of the Hellenic Studies lecture series. Admission is free, and a wine and cheese reception will 
follow. 


Call for Papers on Gender, Sexuality, Post-colonialism 


FASA, the Fine Arts student alliance, and ASFA, the Arts & Science Federation of 
Associations, have issued a call for papers that deal with 1) Identity, gender and sexuality 
(deadline Jan. 30, send paper and 100-word summary to mariane.bl@gmail.com); and 2) 
Cultural identity and post-colonialism (deadline Feb. 6, send paper and 100-word summary 
to sasu.concordia@gmail.com). The selected papers will be read at their corresponding con- 
ference and possibly published in a retrospective catalogue. 


Photographic essay on Uganda: Limbo 


Students Matthew Hood and Devin Wells are holding a photographic essay in the LB Atrium 
explaining the situation in Northern Uganda, specifically internally displaced peoples’ camps 
(IDPs). Although the silent auction of artwork benefitting the IDPs has passed, the exhibit 
remains on display until Sun., Feb. 1. 


Mantras and Chants 


Soothe your soul and clear your mind with mantras, chants and sounds from various reli- 
gious traditions on Wednesdays from 1 to 2:30 p.m. in Z 05, 2090 Mackay St. 
Contact mmartelr@alcor.concordia.ca for more information. 


Introduction to Ethnography 


The Centre for Oral History and Digital Storytelling is offering an "Introduction to 
Ethnography” workshop facilitated by Erica Lehrer and Ellen Moodie on Tues., Feb. 6 from 2 
to 4 p.m. The workshop is free, though space is limited. Register by emailing 
cohds@alcor.concordia.ca 


Concert Hall events 


Celebrate the Chinese New Year on Sat., Jan. 31 with Oriented Towards Sound, an Asian arts 
event at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall at 7:30 p.m. On Wed., Feb. 4, there's a Celebration of 
Langston Hughes at 8 p.m. 


Rock fans will enjoy Craig Morrision and the Momentz at the 12th annual Roots of Rock and 
Roll concert on Fri. Feb. 6 at 8 p.m. For more information, visit www.craigmorrison.com. 
Ticket info and more on the Hall's site: oscar.concordia.ca 


Cinema Politica screenings 


On Tues., Feb. 3 in H 110, Cinema Politica will*screen Taking Root: The Vision of Wangari 
Maathai, a documentary about Kenyan Nobel Peace Prize Laureate Maathai's treeplanting 
revolution. On Mon., Feb. 9, The Garden, an award-winning documentary that chronicles the 
struggle of the South Central Farmers in Los Angeles, will be screened. Both films begin at 
7:30 p.m. More at www.cinemapolitica.org/concordia 


Writers Read 


Jorie Graham, Pulitzer-Prize winner in 1996 for her book of poetry The Dream of the Unified 
Field and Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard University, will read from 
her works as part of the Writers Read Series on Fri., Feb. 6 at 7:30 p.m. in the DeSéve Cinema, 
LB 125. The series, held annually by the English Department, continues March 27. See the site 
for more: english.concordia.ca/old/writersread/ 


Library workshop on RSS Feeds 


For those who want to find out about RSS feeds and how they can simplify the process of 
remaining informed, the library is holding a workshop on Wed., Feb. 11 from 1 to 2:30 p.m. in 
LB 203 called, "Keeping Up-To-Date With RSS Feeds." This hands-on workshop will introduce 
you to RSS feeds and feed readers, and will provide you with an opportunity to set up an 
account and subscribe to feeds of interest. Danielle Dennie will facilitate. 


Azar Nafisi in Montreal 


On Wed., Feb. 11, as part of the Blue Metropolis Literary Series, best-selling [ranian author 
Azar Nafisi will visit Concordia in H-110 to read from her latest book, Things I've Been Silent 
About. The event begins at 5:30 p.m. and will be hosted by Jian Ghomeshi of CBC Radio’ arts 
and culture show Q. Admission is free, but tickets are required: available from the 
Information desk in the Hall lobby between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.; from the downtown 
Bookstore; or from CJ 1.422. Ticket holders must arrive by 5:20 p.m. or forfeit the reservation. 


eConcordia Summit 


Concordians interested in attending the eConcordia Summit in March will want to register 
before Feb. 4 to obtain a 10% discount off registration. Full-time students will get 20% off if 
they meet the deadline. Tables of eight and ten are available. Volunteers also needed. 
See econcordia.com/summit2009/ for full details. 





On Martin Luther King Jr. day, Jan. 19, author Charles 
E. Cobb reflected on how the civil rights movement paved the way 
for Barack Obama's inauguration as the first African-American 
President of the U.S. the next day. His lecture paid particular atten- 
tion to the dozens of unsung heros — many of whom were women 
and students — who through bravery, conviction and determina- 
tion challenged systemic racism. He was introduced by Provost 
David Graham who recalled his own family's involvement in the 
movement. The event was sponsored by Charles Reiss, director of 
the Special Individualized Program of the School of Graduate 
Studies with the support of the African Student Association, The 
Linguistics Student Association, The Carribean Student 
Association and The Political Science Student Association. 
Pictured are Reiss and Cobb (first two people on left of front row) 
with several of the students who made the evening a success. 
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Olympian is home at Concordia 
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Wrestler David Zilberman, Jan. 2009. 


DANIEL RODRIGUES 
Concordia. McGill. 
Concordia. 

It's been quite a journey for 
wrestler David Zilberman. 

By his graduation in 2006, 
Zilberman had earned three con- 
secutive Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport (CIS) medals while earning 
his undergrad degree in leisure 
science at Concordia, securing 
him the title as Concordia's 
2005-06 male athlete of the year. 
In 2009, he returned to begin 
working towards a master's 
degree in educational studies, 
again donning his maroon and 
gold singlet. 

“Tt felt so good to come back to 
Concordia,’ says Zilberman. “The 
student population, the atmos- 
phere, everything about it is so 
special’ 

But what happened between 
his two stretches at Concordia is 
where his journey really became 
special. 

Following his graduation in 
2006, Zilberman decided to 
attend neighbouring McGill 


Beijing. 


University, again as an undergrad- 
uate. 

“I never felt comfortable there; 
said Zilberman. “There was no 
question. I was never going to 
wrestle for them? 

During this time, Zilberman 
would make quite a name for 
himself on both the national and 
international scenes outside of 
the academic althetics. While 
part of the Montreal Wrestling 
Club in 2007, he won the senior 
national championships and the 
Canadian Olympic qualifier 
cementing his place as Canada’s 
top wrestler in the 96kg weight 
class. 

His success would continue 
into 2008 where he placed third in 
the first of two Olympic qualifying 
tournaments, earning a ticket to 
Beijing and a place among the 
world’s top 20 wrestlers. 

“I didn't believe it at first; 
recalls Zilberman after qualifying 
for the 2008 Summer Olympic 
Games. “I remember waking up 
that night and worrying about my 
qualifying match, but then I real- 
ized it had already happened’ 
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Making the Olympics was a 
dream come true and testament 
to all the years of hard work. It 
was an accomplishment he could 
share with his entire family, but 
one that was particularly special 
for his father. Victor Zilberman, 
an accomplished wrestler in his 
own day, has been David's coach 
his entire career. 

However, the games were not 
as successful as Zilberman had 
hoped. He finished, as he 
describes, a disappointing 14th, 
losing his first round match. 

Fortunately, Zilberman would 
be back in his comfort zone, and 
on the wrestling mat, soon 
enough. Now, he and the rest of 
his teammates are training for 
this year's Canadian university 
championships scheduled for 
Feb. 27 and 28 in Calgary. 

As for Zilberman, he maintains 
he will continue to wrestle for as 
long as possible, undoubtedly 
looking for another chance at 
Olympic success in London 2012. ° 

But for now, he's happy to be a 
Stinger again. He's happy to be 
home. 
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Jozef Racek took this shot using 35mm film and Pentax equipment from the 1960s. He credits the combination for the particular texture of this image and liked the mix of ‘60s 
technology and architecture. If you want your take on the Concordia campus in this space, post your shot at www. flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks to have your pic picked. 


